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THE DAUGHTER; 
OR, 
A MODERN ROMANCE. 
concluded. 

Isthere an object more touching 
than a beautiful image of suffering vir- 
tue ? Even beauty looks more beauti- 
ful in the langourof soft sorrows. With 
the short and simple story of Clarissa, 
Melville was not unacquainted; but 
when he gazed on her, how more pen- 
etrating was the sentiment of pity, and 
the sensation of the beautiful ! 


Her person at this time was peculiar- 
ly affecting. She still retained the love- 
liness of her happy davs. become fain- 
ter indeed by suvdued sorrow ; to Mel- 
ville her beauty conveyed the emotion 
we feel at the lingering departure of a 
cherished object ; her pathetic 
countenance scemed to say, | am beau- 
tiful, but I shall not long be beautiful! 
Her eyes seemed at timesas if they had 
wept, and her bosom heaved a protrac- 


and 


ted respiration, as if it suppressed a 
sigh. Her voice, ever the image of 
her sentiments, without complaining, 
yielded the tones of complaint; and her 
broken spirit often scattered itself in 
faint blushes—the amiable colouring of 


Modesty and fear. 


What a dangerous object for the 


sensible Melville! He viewed with 
indignation the society which surroun- 


ded Clarissa, and with horror, the ty- 








rant who only appreciated the_ posscs- | 


: | 
sion.of such a woman among the rest | 


of his opulent purchases. 


To relieve } 


to suothe those of the object of . his 
sympathy, 


For the elegent and sorrowing mind, 
there are no enjoyments but those arts 


| 


and studies which are not submitted to | 


the caprice of fortune ; these offerto a 
great soul an cxercise for its higher 
passions, and render our domestic re- 
treata seat of quiet, when all without 
destroys our peace. Melville discov" 
ered in Clarissa his own tastes; Yes! 
Nature had united their souls, and For- 
tune eternally divided them! 


But while Clarissa gazed on the arts 
with rapture, could she forget the art- 
ist? ‘Their situation every day became 

When together; 
beamed with a 
lustre which they had not in the pre- 
sence of others. Often they gazed in 
silence on each other, till one, as if 
breaking from a reverie, seemed to a- 
waken the other. Never did one glance 
alarm the confidence of virtue. Milton 


more interesting. 
their eyes often 


expresses this purity of mind, 





No thought infirm 
Alter’d their cheek——————___ 


Clarissa, perceiving the interest she 
excited in Melville, considered every 
emotion he betrayed as an effusion of 
sympathy ; and to Melville every ten- 
der glance Clarissa bestowed on her 
friend was but the modest silence of 
gratitude, 


A difference now took place in this 
situation ; for the same passion effec- 


ted them differently. Clarissa from 


her earliest days had been a sufferer, 


his own painful emotions, he resolved | and to love Melville was only to add an- 





‘ 


other griefto many. Melville, on the 
contrary, was io pupil in the school of 
tender affliction, and he had never yet 
The view of Clarissa be- 
came dangerous ; he loved, and he loy- 
ed the wife of another! He was even 
jealous of the caresses she bestowed 
on her husband! 


been a lover. 


His visits became less frequent, and 
often interrupted by long absence ; he 


talked of recommencing his travels; 


' 


} 








a hundred times fixed the day of his 
departure, and that day always found 
him near Clarissa. 


Melville reasoned; but as his rea- 
soningsiwere those of an agitated mind, 
his -irtue wandered, and he sometimes 
hesitated between the sensibility Na- 
ture inspired, and the deprivation du. 
ty enforced, 


The sufferings of Clarissa were not 
inferior. She had observed with sur- 
prise Melviile’s frequent absences, and 
at first had felt them as violations of 
that friendship her chaste heart had 
vowed, At the subjection of a father, 
and the persecusion of a husband, no 
murmur had escaped ; but as the bro- 
ken friendship of Melville she felt a 
want in her heart, never to be elsewhere 
satisfied. Yet when her friend ayain 
his constancy was doubted, and again 
he leit the besuteous 


sufferer to 


solitude and melancholy, 


When they met, their embarrassmen;, 
Melville seemed desir- 
ous of communicating something , of, 


ten is gestures betrayed the tullness 
of his heart, and while placing himself 


were mutual, 


“tn'the attitude of one-who is preparing ja faint smile) some difference in those 
to open some interesting affuiry gazing | features, aud in the face they once ane 


on the sotwmess of her eyes. Ah ! nowhing but the absence 


his mind | imated. 


became disordered, and his accents fal- | of returning health, replied Meiville. 
tered. Clarissa, lost in reverie, listen. | Never will health return(she continu- 
ed to the voice that had closed. ‘Touch- | ed) to the heart that is sick with bope- 
ed by his trembling band, her hand | lesness. That portrait was once ascem- 
too trembled. ‘The tears in her avert- | blance of this face, but this face, Mel- 
ed eyes alarmed the ingenuousness of | ville, will never resemble that portrait. 
her soul, Ah! exclaimed the virtuous | My friend, feel this pulse ! She grace- 


Clarissa, I feel for this friend some 
thing more.tender than friendship ; but 
-in the consciousness of his virtue, is 


not mine secure! Thus they loved with- 


fully stretched her arm with a collec- 


‘ted air, and her eyes looked with a soft- 
| 
, ness she had never yet suffered to beam 


lon Melville. He teok her hand; his 


out an avowal, and cherished the exiene, | finger trembled on the irregular pul- 


yet were not criminal. 


The sensitive frame of Clarissa wast. 
ed in silence ; her connubial duty con- 
temned, struggling with a secret pas- 
sion never to be. gratified, produced 
a confirmed hectic, which often ing 


vermil softness exalted the langour of in the death I hold so dear? 


her face: “ A celestial rosy red,” col” 
our which Milton has given his angel, 
and calls“ the proper hue of Love.” 
‘Sometimes it is seen in the last stage 
of pining passions, tremulously flush- 
ing ona faded cheek. it was thus 
with Clarissa. As Melville sat by her, 
and perceived some little beauty pas- 
sing away every hour, he felt as one 
who gazes on those softened tints of 
the parting day, which more delicately 
-shine, and perish as they shine! 


He now attributes the permanent 
traces of Her griefs tothe cruelty of 
Horatio’s neglect. He thinkshe has 
himself been deficient in consoling the 
unhappy beauty. More than once the 
name of Horatio escaped, but Clarissa’s 
eyes wer lighted up by the reproach, 
and she replied by a dignified silence. 


One day, as Melville's eyes wander- 
ed from her portrait to her face, his 
involuntary sigh was audible. She had 


| sation ; his breath was suspended ;_ his 
voice was extinguished; a tear hung on 
his eye. 


Feel this pulse! (said Clarissa, with 
| a firm tone.) Melville, are you not well? 
| And does my friend see ought alarming 

Alas! I 
have learnt how to die, for I have been 
| a sufferer in this life! 


Clarissa! Clarissa! (exclaimed Mel 
vile) spare a wounded soul! The 
spring returns, and your favourite forest 
path is covered with primroses, and ev- 
ery thorn isin flower. You have been 
too long confined to your apartment ; 
there one can seldom escape from one- 
self; but in the fields we yield to Na- 
ture. Yes! 1 shall again meet this 
portrait in our walks. 


Never, Melvilie, never !—Has that 
portrait some interesting features? I 
can speak of it as of one departed. It 
was painted wlien my heart was inno- 
cent—ere I yet knew to love! 


To love! (exclaimed Melville) and 
have you known the passion of love? 


The face of Clarissa was covered with 
blushes. ‘The idea familiar to her 
‘mind had never yet found language. 





~@bserved him. You find (she said, with | She rose hastily, and assuming a seri- 








ous air, but ill concealed the embarrass- 
ment of her heart, she murmured. Mel- 
ville ! should I not love? am I not the 
wife of Horatio? The rights of a hus- 
band ?—Meiville. I love—as | ought 
to love ?—Her hurried ideas confused 
her expression, and she retired abrupt- 
ly. / 


After this event Clarissa perceived 
the dangerous connexion she had for- 
med with Melville. Her frame, too 
exhausted to suffer those trials of senti- 
ment, suffered the last pang of virtue 
in desiring Melville to suspend his vis- 
its, till she gained sufficient strength 
to join in their usual conversations. 


Behold the wretched Melville, ex- 
iled even by the voice ofhis mistress! 
The coniused avowal of Clarissa was 
ambiguous. Hethoughtit might be 
a-passion for himself; but when this 
came combined with the idea ofher 
death, a deep dejection settled on his 
senses. But often he cousidered it on- 
ly as aconfidence of friendship, and 
that she had loved ere she was sacrifi- 
ced to Horatio. 


Their grounds were joined, and 
Melville, denied the sight of Clarissa, 
found some pleasure in wandering near 
her residence ; to the eye of a lover the 
habitation of his mistress is not viewed 
without emotion. 


One still summer evening he roam- 
ed intothe grounds of Horatio. He 
heard only the light airs stirring along 
their leafy passage, while the full moon 
was up, and a floating light illumined 
the distant lake. This elysian repose 
in that tender day-light touched the 
melancholy Melville. 


There was an arbour which had been 
a favourite seat with Clarissa and him- 
self. He would not enter it; it remind- 
ded him of her too forcibly. But he 








could not quit the spot, and seating him- 
self near it, inhaled its ceep fragrance, 
and gazed where the moon, gleaning 
through the leaves, poured in the shad. 
owy bower, a tremulous day. Half 
concealed by the umbrage, Melville 
discovered Clarissa ! 


Her face rested on her arm, her eyes 
were raised to heaven. She sighed, 
and it vibrated throughthe deepsilences 
inconsciously Melville sighed. and 
Clarissa inclining her ear fancied she 
listened toanecho. Melville had re- 
tired quickly, had his steps not been 
arrested by the plaintive voice he loved. 


And has a soul (Clarissa exclaimed) 
been given to endure a constancy of 
suffering? Thou heaven! art my wit. 
ness, as thou art my judge. I hope an. 
other than my husband ; and shall the 
guilt rest on my head ? If this thought 
beacrime, thenam Ja criminal !. for 
often thoughts, must guilty thought 
have inflamed the chasteness of my, 
blood. A word, a gesture from him I 
love, had proved fatal! 


I struggled till my heart sunk. How 
often have 1 resisted the dangerous lo- 
gic the heart knows to invent! It com 
plained of the injustice it suffered, and 
it rose in rebellion, Yes, 
knows no laws ; but I would not plead 
the error ofa father forthe crime ofa 
daughter ! 


the heart 


Victim of filial obedience ! I shed the 
purest tears on the roses I grafted on 
the oak ! and to please a parent I was 
willing to excepta certain misery. 


Yet in youth I felt I was born one 
day to love ! To teach myself to inter- 
est the being I pictured to myself, I 
cultivated the endearments of my com- 
panions, for] thought that fricadship 
would gently open my soul to Jove. I 


practised a thousand attentions to their 
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-* 


/ wants, that I might one day make the 
felicity of another’s the sweet habitude 
of my soul. Melville ! Melville ! thou 
wert loved before thou wert known ? 


O God, thou who hast witnessed all, 
wilt mercifully cleanse a heart, stained 
with thoughts indeed—but it is not rot- 
ten with corruption! My martyred 
spirit accepts the death thou hast sent ! 
Yet, yet, it cherishes the crime it dies 
--mot tocommit ! And Melville’s name 
still delight my ear ? The parting soul 
turns from the contemplation of. its 
God—to the memory of a man? 


She now having given a voice to her 
feelings, quitted the arbour, and left 
Melville motioeless. Now all that had 
past was intelligible ? In the horror of 
his mind, he thought of being loved, 
gave a faint Pleasure to his heart—fain' 
and not -heeiful—like the flame ofa 
sepulchral lamp. 


The feeling mind will wish to close 
the melancholy tale. Who loves to 
view virtue unhappy! Not long after 
‘this accidental view Melville had of 
his mistress, he saw her corpse carri- 
ed to the grave! fiis first meeting 
with the only woman by whom he 
knew himself to have been beloved 
was at her tomb! In that tomb he has 
buried all his passions. He has quit a 
world 


the moon, and sometimes glides into 
love has made holy, to 
think and to mourn—like that hermit- 
bird, whe haunts desolate spots, the 
Monathren 


the arbour 


human sits alone to la- 


ment, 
—§ ED 


From the Analectie Magazine. 


BIOGRAPILY O¥ CAPTAIN JACOB JONES. 


Jacob Jones, Esq. of the U. States 
Navy, was born about the year 1770, 





near the village of Smiria, in the coun- 





| moir was yet an infant. 





‘Jarissa no more inhabits : some-- 
times he isa wanderer in the light of 








ty of Kent, state of Delaware. Hix. 
father was an independent and respec- 
table farmer of excellent moral and 
religious character, His mother was 
of a good family of the name of Jones, 
an amiable and interesting woman ; 
she died when the subject of this me- 
Between two 
and three years afterwards his father 
married again, with a Miss Holt, 
grand daughter of the honorable Ryves 
Holt, formerly chief justice of the su- 
preme court of Delaware; or, as it 
was thén “ the lower counties of Dela- 
ware,” Shortly after this second mar- 
riage his: father died, when this, his 
only child, was scarcely four years of 
age. It wasthe good fortune of our 
hero to be jeft under the care of a 
stepmother, who had all the kind feel- 
ings of a natural parent. ‘The affec- 
tion which this excellent woman had 
borne towards the father, was, on his 


death, transferred to the child. By 
her he was nurtured from infancy to 


manhood, with a truly maternal care 
and tenderness, At anearly age hy 
was placed at school, and nis profi- 
ciency in learning was equal to her 
most anxious wishes. After becoming 
well. acquainted. with the general 
branches of an English education, he 
was transferred to a grammar school 
at Lewes, in Sussex county, conduet- 
ed by the learned and pious Dr, Mat- 
thew Wilson. Under his direction he 
read the classics with much assiduity, 
and became well acquainted with the 
Latin and Greek languages. The wri- 
ter of this memoir distinctly remem- 
bers also, that in the geographical les- 
sons he continually bore the palm, and 
and received, beycnd all others, repeat- 
ed proofs of approvation from. his 
preceptor. 
lett Lewes Academy, and entered on 
the study of physic and surgery, under 
Dr, Sykes an eminent physician and 
surgeon of Doyer, in the county of 


At the age of eighteen he 























































































































































































































































Kent. With him he diligently prose- 
cuted his studies for tour years, after 
which he attended the usual courses of 
medica! lectures of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and then returned to 
Dover to commence the exercise of 
his profession. fie did not, however, 
continue long in the practice. He 
found the field already engrossed by a 
number of able and experimental gen- 
tlemen of the faculty, among whom 
was the late jamented Dr Miller, of 
New-York. Discouraged by tue scan- 
ty employment that is commonly the 
lotof the young physician, and impa- 
tient of an inactive life, he determined 
to abandon the profession for the pre- 
sent, and seek some more productive 
occupation, This resolution was a 
matter of much regret among the elder 
physicians, They entertained a high 
opinion of his medical acquirements, 
and considered him as promising to 
become a distinguished and _ skilful 
member of their body. Gov. Clayton, 
(who was himself an eminent physi- 
cian) sceing that he was fixed in his 
determination, conferrrd upon him the 
clerkship of the supreme court of the 
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vice of his country, in 1799, when 
menaced with a war with France. 


He was at this time almost twenty- 
nine years of age, highly respected 
for the solidity of his understanding 
and his various acquirements ;—it may 
readily be imiayined, theretore, how 
gready his friends were dissatisfied at 
seeing him in a manner taking a retro- 
wade step in life, entering upon tha 
tedious probation which the naval ser- 








vice peculiarly requires, and accept- 
ing a grade which is generally allotted 


to boys and striplings = It was in vain, 


however, to remonstrate against a re- 
solution, which, once formed, neve: 
vibrated. Jones had determined on 
embracing the profession: he had 
weighed all his peculiar inconvenien- 
cies and sacrifices incident to his de- 
termination, and had made up his 
mind to encounter and surmount them 
all. His friends could only console 
themselves with the reflection, that, if 
courage, activity and hardihood could 
ensure naval success, Jones was pecu- 
liarly fitted for the life he had adopt- 
ed; andit is probable they felt some 


state of Delaware, for the county of| degree of admiration for that decision 


Kent. 


In this office he continued for some 
time, but the sedentary nature of its 
duties was uncongenial with his health 
and habits; he longed to mingle in 
more active scenes, and possessed 
that ardent spirit of enterprize that 
can never rest contented with the 
tranquil ease of common life. With 
a certain bravery of resolution, there- 
fore, or rather a noble unconcern, he 
turned his back upon the comforts and 


emoluments of office; and resolved | 


upon a measure, as intlicative of the 
force of his character, as it was deci- 
sive of his future fortunes. ‘This was 


‘o enter as a midshipman into the ser- 


of character, which, in the pursuit of 
what he conceived a laudable object, 
enable him to make such large sacri- 
fices of personal pride and conveni- 
nience. 





The first cruizes which he made in 
his new capacity, were under the fa- 
ther of our infant navy, the late Com- 
modore Barry, from whom he derived 
| great instruction in the theory and 
| practice of his profession, and experi- 
enced the utmost kindness and civili- 





ty He was a midshipman on board 
of the frigate United States, when 
she bore to France chief justice 
Ellsworth and general Davie, as en- 
voys extraordinary to the French re- 


























public. He was next on board of the 
Gonges, as midshipman, oud during 
the whole intervening periow veiween 
lis appointment and the war of Lri- 
poli he was sedulousiy employed in 
obtaining that nauucal skill for which 
he at present is celebrated. 


to be continued, 


a 
GENIUS, 

Che save physician endeavors to ame- 
liorate, but not to change the consti. 
tution of his patient, and infuses. by 
degrees, those wholesome aids, which 
may heipto lessen its infirmities. The 
same wise conduct should be pursued 
in the care of mental health; and to 
aim at turning the natural bent of geni- 
us, is an application of moral quackery, 
which will destroy all fevor of ability, 
administer an opiate to the faculties of 
mind, bring on apathy and torpor, and 
destroy all intellectual nerve forever. 


[ Polyanthas. 





A SINCULAR INSTANCE OF FEMALE 
FORTITUDE. 


A Russian lady of high rank was 
travelling up the country. Her road 
‘led through a village, which had late- 
ly gotan ill name for robberies and 
murders, and indeed was become for- 
midable to the whole district. By 
some unforeseen circumstances her 
arrival at this place was delayed until 
the night was somewhat advanced; 
andas the post-boors absolutely refu- 
sed to drive any further, she was obli- 
ged to put upat a cottage. A con- 
versation between them and some peo- 
ple ofthe village, which by favour of 
the darkness she happened to over- 
hear, justly filled her with serious a- 
larm. On entering the cottage, she 
perceived several fellows, according 
to the custom of the country, lying 
on the stove. An old woman, whose 
physiognomy was not exactly adapted. 
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to inspire confidence, accosted her i Mamenns AND DISPOSITIONS OF THE 


with the question, why she had 
tated to piss the night in that village. 


hesi ARABS IN EGYPT. 


[From Ctarke’s Travels} 
whether it was because she suspected pe 
The effects and wealth of the Arabs 





that she might not be safe in her ‘ Thei 
. consists ¢ ‘ ‘ err 
house ; and swore at the same time Eini y generally a ee il 
pe aie tmirs Sheiks have ¢ nd silver ; 
that there was nota man In lt. Lhe ; Kk» hay §° , 


out like the Laplanders, they bury i 
in the earth ; thus it is frequently lost ; 
—because the owner dies without ac- 
quainting his successor where he has 
concealed his treasure. Corn is ex- 
tremely cheap among the Arabs—Tte 
Arabs pasture their cattle upon the 
spontaneeus produce of the rich plains, 
with which the country abounds. Their 
camels require but little nourishment ; 
existing, for the most part, upon smal: 
balls of meal, or the kerneis of dates 

The true Arab is always an inhabitant 


traveller, from longeexperience, being 
weil acquainted with the character ol 


the nation, took care not to confute 
this lie ; on the con'rary she displayed 
the most perfect confidence, sat down 
with the utmost composure to take 
some refreshment, Lrowgit out a bot- 
tle of brandy from her case in the 
sledge, called down the fellows that 
were lying on the stove, and divided 
its contents among them. This beha- 
vior, the bottie of brandy, and the 
friendly looks of (We donor, had their 





of the Desert, a name given ‘0 any 
solitude, wether barren or fertile. 
Hence the appellations bestowed upon | 
them, of Badawi, or Bedouins, and 

of Saracens; for these appellations sig 

nity nothing more than mhabitants ot 

the Desert. There usual “weapons 
consists of a lance, a poniard, an iron | 
a battle axe, and sometimes a 
The moveable of a 


due‘effect; the slumbering, but not 
stifled sentiment of humanity awoke ; 
and the gvod natured, careless and 
joyful humor, which is so. peculiar to 





the common Russians, soon broke out 





in noisy songs. The traveller, seeing 
that she had attained her aim, laid her- 


self clown to sleep in an adjacent room, 
amace 


matchlock gun, 
whole family seldom exceeded a cam- 
el’s load. 
in the open plain, or upon the moun- 
The covering of their tents is 


in all appearance without any distrust, 
forbade her servants to bring the bag- 
zage and arms into the house, and e- 
At break of 
day, she found a Russian breakfast 


a od They reside always in tents, 
ven put out the light. 

tains. 
made of goats’ hair, woven by their wo- 
much 


prepared, and her carriage ready for 


her further progress. Her departure 


men.—Their mode of life very 
resembles that of the gipsies in En- 
children, and 
In their 


from this band of robbers, was a moral 


caricature of a most singular nature, 


gland; men, women, 


With the confession of their criminal 
cattle, all lodging together. 


h 


way of life, she at the same time re- 


disposition, theugh naturally grave 


ceived from these {people the assur- i“ ; 
and silent, they are very amiable ; con- 
sidering hospitality as areligious duty, 
and always acting with kindness to their 
slaves and inferiors—The French au- 
Voyage 


ance, 
that should 
should be well received and lodged in 


that she and all the passengers 


make use of her name, 


safety ; a promise which was accom. ase , aN ; 
thor D’Arvieux, iIn- his to 
Palestine, says, 
known among them ; that they 

ell of all the world ; 


‘Yo break wind before an Arab is | 


panied with the rude but undisguised 
testimony of a hearty affection. 


eee 


is un- 


speak 


that “ scandal 


Ambition is seldom appalled by dangers 


vhen honour lies behind them. one. 


this fascination. 


fantasy. 


hor semanship, and of 





deemed an act of infamy.”—There is 
« dignity in their manner which is ve- 
ry striking ; and this perhaps is owing 
to their serious dcportment, aided by 
tne imposing aspect of their beards, 
Selfishness, the vice of civilized na- 
tions, seldom degrades an Arab ; and 
he politeness he practises is well wor- 
thy of imitation, Drunkenness and 
,amiug, the genuine offspring of sel- 
fishness are unknown among them. 
If a stranger enter one of their tents, 
they ali rise, give him the place of 
honour, and never sit until their guest 
is accommodated. They cannot en- 
dure seeing a person spit, because it 
is deemed a mark of contempt; for 
ihe same reason it is an offence to 
biow the nosein their presence They 
detest the Turks, because they consi- 
der them as usurpers of their country, 
The curious superstition of dreading 
the injurious consequences of a look, 
from an evil, or an envious eye is not 
peculiar to the Arabs. The Turks, 
and many other nations, the Highlan- 


i ders of Scotland, and the people of 


| Cornwall, entertain the same notion, 


“But the Arabs even extend it to their 
cattle, whom 


they believe liable to 


The ancients, accor- 


| ding to Virgil, entertained a similar 


To relate all that may be 


pee concerning their other customs, 


wht theyt 
Ee 


' particularly of the de} ake in 


estimation 


wherein high-bred horses are held a- 


mong them, would be only to repeat 


what has been already related, with 


admirable conciseness, truth, and 





}judement. 


; contradicting any 4 


Chevalier 


he 
vy 


1) Ar- 
He has preserved the address 
Arab to 


‘in his own presence ; and this, more 


the 
| vicux, 
] 

lof an his mare, as delivered 
| 

eloquent than whole pages of descrip- 


information, presents us with a 
Arab 


named Ibrahim, 


{ . 

juve 
lsuiking picture of manners.— 
being poor, 


allow. 


A man 


thad | been under the necessity of 






















igz a merchant of Rama to become 
partner with him in the possession of 
this animal. The mare was called 
Touisa; her pedigree could be traced 
from public records, both on the side 
of the sire and dam, for five hundred 
years prior to her birth ; and her price 
was three hundred peunds ;—an enor 
mous suntin that country—* Ibrahim,” 
says D’Arvieux, went frequently to Ra- 
ma, to inquire news of that mare which 
he dearly loved. Thave nmny a time 
had the pleasure to see him weep with 
tenderness the while he was kissing 
and caressing her. He would embrace 
her; would wipe her eyes with his han- 
kerchief ; would rub her with his shirt 
sleeves ; would give her a thousand 
benedictions, during whole hours that 
he would remain talking to her.— 
“My Lyes,"’ would he say to her, ‘my 
Soul, my Heart, must I be so unfor- 
tunate as to have thee sold to so many 
masters, and not keep thee myself? 
Tam poor, my Antelope! Thou know_ 


estit well, my darling ! I brought thee 
up in my dwelling, asmy child; I dig 
never beat nor chide thee ; I caressed 
thee in the fondest manner: 
serve thee, my beloved ! Thou art beau- 
uful! ‘Thou art sweet! Thou art lovely! 
God defend thee from envious eyes !” 


God pre- 


GREAT MEMORIES, 


On the old proverb. “ great mem- 
ory, little judgement,” I have some- 
where, among other observations, met 
with the following, “that as the Mus. 
es are daughters of memory, itcan re- 
flect no dishonour to be a favorite of 
the mother of the Muses.” Cicero calls 
memory the treasure of the sciences. 
Montaigne terms memory the strong 
box of science. Without memory the 
judgment must be unemployed ; and 
ignorance must be the consequence of 
awantofmemory. Pliny, who calls 
memory one of the greatest gifts of na- 








ture, has rocorded some ulustrious per. 
sons distinguished by this talem. Cy- 
Tus knew the names of all his soldiers 

Lucius Seipio could call the whole 
Roman people by name. Cyneas, coun- 
sellor to king Piethus, (of whom this 
used to Say, that he considered him aS 
a partnerin his conquest, as obtained 
by his eloquence) was acquainted with 
the names of the Roman senate and the 
army. Mithridates had learned the lan- 
guages of twenty-two nations, and used 
to boast that he never wanted an inter. 
preter. Cleopatra as Plutarch relates, 
knew the languages of almost all the 
nations of the East. Can we assert 
that these great personages were void 
of judgment, who had not only uncom- 
mon but prodigious memories. 

{ Polyanthos. 


—- 


A BAD LAND-LORD. 





A gentleman entering the room of 
some friends with a gloomy face, sfter 
having dined with an admiral who w s 
not famous for his hospitality, was ral- 
lied on his appearance, and asked if he 
had dined to his satisfaction, “ No,” 
replied the diappointed guest, grow_ 
lingly, “the admiral may be a very good 
sea-lord, but he is a very bad land-lord,’ 

IMAGINARY HAPPINESS, 


The hapless man, whose real wees 
His life’s tranquili‘y destroy, 
Resorts to fancy for repose, 
And learns to dream of peace and joy: 


The bliss of love, of wealth and pow’r, 
Th’ enraptur’d dreamer then enjoys ; 
All blessings gild the ideal hour, 


No grief appears, no pleasure cloys. 


At leng:h tir’d fancy can no more 
Relieve him from allotted pain; 

Her pleasing scenes he now gives o’er, 
And wakes to real life again. 


‘ My verses cost me very litte,’ said at 
poet. ‘They cost, then, what they are | 
worth,’ said a hearer, 





¢ 


| 





For the Olio. 


TO JULIA M 
Igo lov’d Julia—charming maid, 
Far, far away from thee ; 
Fate bids us part! too long I staid, 
Sull yet I sigh for thee! 


Gh! could I press thee to my breast ' 
And cali the Julia, mine ; 

Ah then I'd be compleiely blest 
And ev’ry wish resign. 


fo winds I'd tell when far away 
My hapless tale of love ; 

And sighing bid them to thee say, 
The pains of love I prove. 


Soft as young Snow, as chaste and pure, 
As gentle as the Fawn: 

Oh! who her absence can endure, 
Yet from her I am torn! 


J.P. L. 


RATS AND MICE, 

A plant, which grows in every field 
the Dog’s Tongue, the Cynoglosome 
Officinale of Linnezus, has been found 
to possess a very valuable quality, if 
gathered at the period when the sap 
is in full vigor, bruised with a hammer, 
and laid in a house, barn, granery, or 
any place infested by rats or mice, 
those destructive vermin will shift 
their quarters,—The success of this 
method is speedy and effectual. 


ee 


HOLLAND, 


Amsterdam, June 28. 
We have arare, example of longe- 


vity.---——. Moses Games  Cavallin, 
born in Portugal in 1706, emigrated 
on account of the Jewish religion in 
1729. and has died lately at 107 years 
of age. His eldest son died at 73 years 
of age ; his youngest is 22 years ofage. 
His second wife was delivered of ason 
in 1798, and died in 1801. He had 
seen the fifth generatio., and 36 of his: 





posterity survivedhim He retained all 
his faculties. had his teeth, used no 
spectacles, drank water and milk, and 
every-day a little brandy. 





















NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 
RAR 

On Thursday, agreeably to the ar- 
-pangement of the Corporation, the 
bodies of our much regretted country 
men, Captain James Lawrence. and 
Lieut. Augustus C. Ludlow, were in- 
terred in Trinity Church Yard. A 
more numerous, a more respectable, 
or a more solemn procession we never 
before witnessed. The bodies were 
brought from the Navy Yard in barges, 
each rowed by 14 seamen dressed in 
white ; they passed round the Battery 
and Fort, and landed at the Steam-boat 
dock at the foot of Grcenwich-street, 
where the Procession formed and 
moved up Greenwich-street, through 
Chamber-street. and down Broadway 
to Trinity Church, where the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart performed the 
funeral service. 


‘During the procession the bells 
were tolled, and minute guns were fi- 
rec from the Navy Yard and the Bat- 
tery ; and the colours of the vessels in 
port were displayed half mast. 





Messenger Office, Canandaigua, Sept. 12. 
NAVAL BATTLE ON LAKE ONTARIO. 

Public anxiety has been so much 
excited by the severe cannonading 
which hasbeen beard from the Lake. 
during yesterday, that we hasten to 
jay before the readers of the Messen- 
ger the latest accounts upon the sub- 
ject. Our inform ation is derived from 
two expresses whom we dispatched to 
the meuth of the Genesee River and 
to Pultneyville. It appears that on 
Wednesday. the fleets approached 
each other. ours censistine of 11 sail 
and the British of.8, 
vered for the windward till Saturday. 


They manceu- 


-when Commodore Chauncey obt ined 
; the weathergage, keeping the British 
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About 2 P. M. he brought the enemy 
to an engagement, which lasted two 
hours, when in. consequence of the 
British Squadron being better sailers, 
they shot ahead so as to be out of the 
reach of our guns. Our fleet pursued 
uill about half an hour before sun-set . 
the Pike came up with the enemy, and 
passed between the Wolfe and ano- 
ther vessel, with the intention of se- 
parating them fromthe fleet. These 
vessels commenced a fire upon the 
Pike, which was returned, and the re 
mainder ef the enemy’s ships held 
back, until the whole of our fieet came 
up, when an action-of an hour's con- 
tinuance again ensued, after which the 
enemy sailed off, and the last that was 
seen of them, they had separated from 
our fleot which was still in pursuit— 
From the Lake’s being extremely fog- 
gy, our informant saw no more of them 
after dark. 
a 

Four packet sloops arrived here on 
Thursday from New-Haven. — 
ships of waron the passage. 


Saw no 





The Portland Gazette of Monday 
last, states, that the citizens of that 
town were togive adinner on Wednes- 
day, to Lieut, M‘Call, and the officers 
of the United States brig Enterprize, 
who so gallantly distinguished them- 
selves in the late engagement with the 
British brig Boxer. 





The new pilot boat sehr. Torpedo, 
Chapman, which sailed from this port 
on the 10th inst. for New-Orleans, la- 
den with cheese, soap, onions, duck, 
&c. was captured on the following day, 
about ten o’clock, 20 miles to the 
southward of Sandy Hook, in a calm, 
by three barges from the British fri- 


gate Statira. The coptain anc crew 


escaped to the shore in their own boat, 
and have reached town. 


fleet between him and the Lake shore. | 





MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, by t he Rev. Mi 
Beattie, of New Utrecht, (L. 1.) Mr. Joha 
S. Conger, to Miss Sarah Bogart, daughter 
of Mr. Abraham Bogar , all of this city. 


On Tnesday evening, by the Rev. Me 
Cooper, Joseph D. Gilpin, to Miss Sarah 
Marsh, daughter of the late Joseph Marsh, 
all of ‘his city. 


On Thursday evening the 9th instant, by 
the Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Effingham Schief- 
felin. Esq. Attorney at Law, to Miss Mary 
Samier, all of this city. 


— 


DIED, 


Yesterday morning, Mrs. Flizabeth Van- 
dewater, relict of the jete Mr. William Van- 
dewater. 


On Wednesday night last, Mr. Benjamia 
Thomas, aged 31 years. 


On Sunday last, Mr. William Rhodes, a 
native of Englend, bui for many years a re- 


,Spectable merchant in this city. 


On Friday evrning the 10th instant, on 
his way home from the Saratoga Springs. 
Mr. John Ferrers, of this city, a gentleman 


.of respectable standing in society. 


On hoard the ship William, on her pas- 
sage from St. Salvador, John Campbell, e 


mative of Scotland, aged 31 years. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


DOCTOR ROSETER will be ready to 
at‘end to all aplications in the line of his pro- 
fession. at No. 11 Chathem-sireet, Tee ¥ 
of different kinds are set in the most usetu! 
and ornamenial manner; in most cases, 
without the least pain attending the opere- 
tion, and generally to answer all useful pur- 
poses. Teeth Cleaned and Filed and the de- 
fective part removed frow those which are 
partially decayed, in sucha manner as not 
to disfigure but greatly improve the appear- 
ance of the teeth and with care prevent ‘heir 
further decay. Teezh and Stumps extrac ed, 
and every 0 her necessary Operation per- 
formed with care ard nea‘ ness. 


Dr. R. flat‘ers himself from bis practice, 
and the satisfaction hitherto given (and he 
hopes wi' hout arrogance) (hat his prices and 
perfermanee. will be fully approved of by 
hose who may please toemploy him. "ve- 
ry infornation concerning the Tee'b comme: 
nica ed with pleasure. 





Sept. 18. tf. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































Krom the Mercantile Advertiser. 


SONG. 
I. 


Ye seamen of America, rouse, rouse your 
native fires ; 
Go forth to deeds of glory worthy your val- 
iant sires, 
No More submit to Briton’s rule where O- 
cean rolls his wave : 
But maintain 
On the main 
The rights which Nature gave: 
Assert the Ocean’s liberty, or make its bed 
your grave. 


If. 


See how the Constitutien’s crew assail’d the 
haughty foe! 
They speal their wrongs in thunder, no fear 
their bosoms know ; 
See Briton’s boasted wooden walls succumb 
beneath their might, 
When again 
On the main 
They wage the dreadful fight. 
Assert the Ocean’s liberty, and wage the 
dreadful fight ! 


Itt. 


Rouse, touse to deeds of valour, your ven- 
geance on the foe: 
No more Impressment’s cruel wrong shall 
Yankee Seamen know; 
The Ocean’s perfect 'liberiy in thunder loud 
proclaim : 
On the main 


Firm maintain 





The rights you justly claim ; 


Avenge your Country’s injuries, or perish | 


on the main. 
Iv. 
See how the brave Decatur subdues the foe 
in fight! 
£ce Briton’s boasted bull dogs subdued by 
Yankee might! 
Such be your deeds whea’er you meet the 
Briton on the wave ; 
On the main 
Firm maintain 
The rights which Nature gave ; 
Assert the Ocean’s liberty, or make its bed 
your grave. 











Loud roar’d the storm of Ocean when Jones 
the Frolic met : 
But danger strengthen’s Bravery ; upon the 
foe he set. 
Soon, soon the humbled British crew their 
shailer’d barque resign 
To the brave 
On the wave ; 
The con‘est they decline, 
Acknowledge Yankee mastery, and Valor’s 
meed resign. 
Vi. 
Go forth ye Ocean Warriors, to combat on 
the flood ; ; 
Your Country’s many injuries avenge in 
British blood ; 
The Ocean’s perfect liberty in thunder loud 
proclaim : 
On the main 
Firm maintain 
The rights you justly claim, 
Assert the Ocean’s liberty or perish on the 
main. 








SCHOOL 
and 


Wruing Office. 


The Subscriber wishes to inform his pat- 
rons and the public, that he has commenced 
School at No. 51 Lombardy-street, New- 
York, and teaches the art of Penmanship 
upon the latest and most approved plan, and 
proffers to equal any ; and has introduced an 
entirenew plan of teaching Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation and reading, whereby Pupils 
will, in three months, acquire more correct 
knowledge therein, ‘han they possibly can 
in six monihs by any other plan or means 
hitherto used: Encouragement at which, 
and the other branches of English Liieraiure, 
isearnestly solicited. The strictest atten- 
tion will be paid io order and the civil de- 
portment of the Pupils by 


W.D.LAZELL. 





Sept. 18. 





WANTS a SITUATION, 


A Young Girl that has been accustomed 
to the light work ofa family and the care of 


children. For further information apply to 
Mrs. Kennedy, in Crosby-street, next to the 
corner of Grand-stroct, where she has lived 
for five years past. 

Sept. 18, 


NEW-YORK & HARTFORD 
NEW LINE EXPRESS STAGE. 


Continued from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasani by land, on the fine turnpike road 
running on the bank of the North River, 
through Phillipsburgh and Greensburgh. 

Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cents. through, from 
New-York to Hartford—being two dollars 
cheaper than any other route by land. 

This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
through the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasant, Somerstown, Dan- 
bury, Newtown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
Plymouth, Bristol, and Farmington to Hart- 
ford. 


Leaves New York every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at one o’clock P. 
M.and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in the evening—leaves Mount-Pleas- 
ant next morning at 4 o’clock, and arrives 
at Hartford at 8 o’clockin the evening. 

Returning—Leaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasant 
at 8 o’clock in the evening.—"eaves Mount 
Pleasant at 5 o’clock every Tuescey, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and arrives at New-York 
at 10 o’clock A. M. without fail. 

This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Pleasant, and Passengers have been disap- 


| pointed in many instances; and the Pro- 


prietors, seeing thisevil, and being anxious 
to accommodate the public, have con:inued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant, over a fine Turnpike road, and 
within view of the North River for thirty 
miles. They therefore have the confidence 
to assure the public that this route is the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hart- 
ford. In addition they have provided the 
best of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers ; and passengers will meet with e- 
very attention from the proprietors, 
The books for the entry of the names of 
Passengers, arc kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No. 48 Courtlandt-street, N.York, 
andat RIPLEY’S Coffee-House, Hartford. 
AMOS CURTIS, New-York, 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant, 
JOHN OWEN, Somerstown. 
PLATT BFNEDICT, Danbury. 
SAMUEL STEEL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Hartford, 
N.B. Extra Carriages may be had, or Ex- 
presses carried to any part of the U. States, 
by applying to A. Curtis, 48 Courtlandt-st, 
New-York, August 28. 
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